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ZOCHOTEN, GUARDIAN OF THE SOUTH, 
JAPANESE WOOD SCULPTURE, TENTH CEN- 
TURY, A. D. THE NICKERSON FUND 


FIG. 1. 


SOME JAPANESE WOOD 
SCULPTURE 


ge Oriental Department has been 


unusually fortunate within the last 

few weeks in the acquisition of several 
examples of Japanese wood sculpture, some 
of which were purchased through the 
Nickerson Fund and some presented by 
The Orientals. Since Japanese sculpture 
of good quality is hardly ever seen outside 


of Japan the new acquisitions are a ven doer, 
welcome addition to the Oriental collec a spe 
tions. Sort 

The earliest figures (see the cover’ ani later 
Fig. 1.) represent two of the Shi Tenni armo 
or Four Heavenly Kings, whose duty i: he to 
is to protect their charges from the as thous 
saults of demons and evil spirits. Tha wood 
their services were in great demand may ly ment 
realized from a favorite reference t statu 
demons in early Japanese writings in whict longe 
the number “eight hundred myriads” i evider 
employed. Co: 

The four Deva Kings stood one at eac’ know 
corner of the dais on which statues of thr these 
Buddhas and Bodhisattvas were placed, anc the te 
were of various sizes. They were some exam] 
times made of clay or dry lacquer, bu (794- 
wood was the favorite material. Statue few 5 
similar to these in size were often as show 
sociated with huge Buddhist figures, a witho' 
there seems to have been no establishe ceedin 
relation in scale between the principa Du 
deities and their minor attendants. leader 

Tamonten, or Bishamon, the protector o ing B 
the north, is always shown with a pagod: found 
in his left hand and holds a spear. Ow during 
figure stands, as is customary, on a pros Indian 
trate dwarf or evil spirit, which, in thi China, 
case, is a later addition to replace the earl) and se 
original. The spear and the pagoda ar directl 
also later than the figure. Such accessorie period. 

easily disappear, and it is doubtful if man Chines 
of the older statues in Japan still retain al charact 
their original attributes. similar 

The figure is powerfully carved and wa from t 
originally heavily painted in a variety 0 The 
colors though little trace of them remains is a stz 
The armor did not give the sculptor mud became 
chance for rhythmic treatment except fo period 
the slight curve of the body, but he toolthe As! 
full advantage of the under draperie 
which flow freely from the elbows, an ae 
billow about the lower legs. Everything i poo, = 
nevertheless well designed and there is n 
interest in naturalism per se. 

The companion deity (Fig. 2) is Zoché emahed 
ten, guardian of the south. His face show Eren 
greater stress and menace and _ shoul ro0:38, at 
strike terror to the heart of any wrong Jue "58, 

1 The first is 4234 inches high; the second, 41} umber 
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ven doer, demon or not. His right hand holds 
ollec a spear and his left a double-headed vajra, 
or thunderbolt. These are probably of 
4 ani later date to replace earlier originals. His 
‘enni. armor is rather similar to Bishamon’s, and 
uty i he too once stood upon a prostrate demon, 
e as though now a roughly sculptured block of 
Tha wood has taken its place. The color treat- 
ay bb ment was the same. The technique of both 
e ti statues is similar and they must have be- 
whic longed to the same group, though they are 
s” j evidently by different hands.’ 
Comparison with similar sculptures of 
-eacd known date in Japan enables us to put 
f th these statues without much hesitation in 
1, ano the tenth century A.D. They are typical 
some examples of the style of the Jogan period 
, bul (794-897) but quite possibly were made a 
atue few years after its actual close. They 
n as show all the characteristics of that epoch 
s, a Without any of the innovations of the suc- 
lishec ceeding Early Fujiwara period (898-1086). 
icipa. ~During the Jégan period Japanese 
leaders of Buddhistic thought were study- 
oro ing Buddhism in China and returned to 
igod: found new and powerful sects. Then too, 
Ow during the T’ang Dynasty, numbers of 
pros Indian Buddhists were taking refuge in 
. thi China, bringing with them rites, images 
earl) and scriptures which could not fail to be 
1 ar directly reflected in the iconography of the 
sorie period. To this fresh wave of Indo- 
man Chinese influence we undoubtedly owe the 
in al characteristics of the Shi Tennd. Very 
similar pottery figures have been excavated 
1 wa from tombs of the T’ang Dynasty. 
ty 0 The next acquisition, in point of age, 
iains 18 a statue of Jizé (Fig. 2), a deity who FIG. 2. JIZ6, WOOD SCULPTURE, END OF THE 
mud became very popular during the Kamakura FOURTEENTH CENTURY. PRESENTED BY THE 
t fo period (1190-1335) and was adopted by eee 
toolthe Ashikaga clan as their family god in the succeeding period (Ashikaga period, 
erie 1336-1573). He is a compassionate deity 
AN Japanese Temples and Their bate, Pi. particularly reverenced as the protector of 
ing i 269, and Catalogue of Art Treasures of Ten children. He is generally represented as 


.. Great Temples of Nara, VIII, The Horiuji Temple, 
1S Mpart 8, Ps. 112, 113. 3 3734 inches high. 
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FIG. 3. KWANNON RECEIVING THE SOULS OF 
THE DEVOUT, WOOD SCULPTURE, ASHIKAGA 
PERIOD (1393-1573). THE NICKERSON FUND 


a shaven-headed monk, standing with 
pilgrim’s staff, shakujé, with six metal 
rings in his right hand. This staff com- 


memorates his vow to save all who follow 
the six-fold path. A sacred jewel rests on 
the upturned palm of his left hand. On 
his forehead is a protuberance, the urna of 
Buddhist divinities often represented by a 
transparent rock crystal. 
his ears are long and pendant, a character- 
istic of Buddhist deities. He stands on a 
lotus pedestal, likewise an attribute of a 
Bodhisattva, which not the 
original, though the lower part may be of 
even earlier date. The staff and jewel are 
probably later than the figure. The statue 
is so darkened by age and incense smoke 
that it is impossible to say what its original 
decoration was. Occasionally such figures 
were left in the natural wood with slight 
touches of color to enhance the effect, and 
it is quite possible that this was such a 
case, as there are no evidences of gold 
leaf, lacquer, or full color. 

The figure can be dated in the last 
quarter of the fourteenth century. It is 
a type that was current in the Kamakura 
period which ended in 1335, but is slightly 
more naturalistic and has not the vigor 
of much of the sculpture of that feudal 
epoch. Neither has it the insipid mechan- 
ical sweetness that characterizes much 
Ashikaga sculpture. It would therefore 
not be unreasonable to place it between the 
two periods.* 

The fourth figure, a Kwannon (Avalo- 
kitesvara), can be dated in the Ashikaga 
period, possibly the first half.” (Fig. 3.) 
It is much more difficult to ascribe a 
date to this figure than to the others, for 
great sculpture died out in Japan with the 
Kamakura period and it is only the oc- 
casional example which shows real merit 
in the succeeding epoch. Our figure repre- 
sents Kwannon receiving the souls of the 
devout, an attitude not often seen in sculp- 
ture outside Japan, though the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts has a very fine ex- 
ample of the Kamakura period. 

This Kwannon must originally have been 
one of a triad, with Amida, the Buddha 


*A similar Jiz6, somewhat earlier, may be found 
in Japanese Temples and Their Treasures, III, Pl 
421. 

5 32% inches high. 
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of Boundless Light, in the center, and 
Seishi, another Bodhisattva, praying on the 
other side. As one faced the dais, Kwannon 
was always on the right. Kwannon in the 
same attitude appears in a notable early 
Buddhist triptych in the Buckingham Col- 
lection in Gallery H4, holding a lotus 
pedestal on which the soul is to stand. The 
figures are quite similar although over 
three hundred years apart. (Fig. 4.) 

Our Kwannon was covered with lacquer 
and gilded, but the surface has worn and 
chipped away in places and is blackened 
by age and incense smoke. The hands and 
lower arms are a restoration very well 
done and apparently of early date. The 
pedestal is distinctly later than the figure, 
perhaps dating from ‘Tokugawa _ times 
(1603-1867). The general effect is, how- 
ever, well proportioned and harmonious. 

The face is sweet and gentle without 
weakness, and there is charm in the design 
of the draperies. The headdress is char- 
acteristic of a type introduced from China 
by Zen Buddhists during the Kamakura 
period. It must have been there origi- 
nally. The figure appears neither male 
nor female, which is in accord with Bud- 
dhist canons. 

Four decorative wood panels (ramma), 
carved on both sides, were acquired at the 
same time as the figures. Used over the 
sliding screens of the walls of Japanese 
buildings, these evidently come from outer 
walls as they are heavily weathered on one 
side. They must have come from a small 
temple. 

Ramma are of all sorts, some very large, 
pierced and carved in high relief and bril- 
liantly colored; others very quiet and ret- 
icent in treatment, relying on the subtle 
charm of delicate pattern, flowing line, and 
the gradual silvering of beautifully grained 
wood left in its natural state. 

The panels are over two inches thick 
and are made of hinoki wood, a Japanese 
variety of cypress, chamaecyparis obtusa‘ 
(Fig. 5, p. 24). Our panels belong to the 
series in the balustrade around the Jap- 

wide and 
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FIG. 4. KWANNON FROM A BUDDHIST 
TRIPTYCH, KAMAKURA PERIOD, THE LUCY 
MAUD BUCKINGHAM COLLECTION 


anese court in the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts, dating probably from the seventeenth 
century. CHARLES FABENS KELLEY. 
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FIVE FIFTEENTH CENTURY ENGRAVINGS 


HE Print Department is most for- 

tunate in being able to announce 

five accessions of great importance to 

the permanent collection: two engravings 

by the Master E. S.; two by the Master 

B x G and one by the Master of the Berlin 
Passion. 

Engraving is certainly as old as history, 

for throughout antiquity one finds evidence 

of metal-chasing and goldsmithing in which 


same time playing cards were introduced 


in Europe and both metal workers and s 


woodcutters had in these prints a wide | 
field for invention and money making.’ 
For the goldsmith, engraving was more 
or less simply the multiplication of an in- 
cised design. His concern was not with an 
artistic effect or a picture as a whole, such 
as was the case with the painter. It is 
well also to keep in mind that the goldsmith 


“SAINT SEBASTIAN” ENGRAVING BY THE MASTER E. S. GERMAN, MID-FIFTEENTH 


CENTURY. THE MR. AND MRS. 
a design was made on metal with a pointed 
burin or graver. There is no evidence, 
however, that the art was used in taking 
impressions on paper before the fifteenth 
century; indeed it is not likely that paper 
was procurable for common usage much 
before 1400 A.D. 

As early as the beginning of the fifteenth 
century woodcutters made impressions of 
their blocks on paper and sold religious 
pictures to pilgrims at holy shrines. It is 
but reasonable to suppose that the gold- 
smiths took the hint and did not sit idly 
by and watch their fellows make the most 
of such a lucrative practice. At about the 


MARTIN A. RYERSON COLLECTION 


was used to working on small surfaces, 
objects to be held in the hand and examined, 
so he had little demand for bigness of 
design and draughtsmanship, but could con- 
centrate on minute detail and delicate 
ornamentation. 

The Master E. S. was a goldsmith— 
never a painter—and this fact is important 
to an understanding of his engravings. 
William Ivins, in his intimate talks on 
prints and their makers, says that his 
work “all smells of the engraving tool,” 


1The earliest printed playing cards of Europe 
were woodblocks made in Provence c. 1440. See 
the frontispiece to P. Hargrave’s, A History of 
Playing Cards, Boston, 1930. 
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and on examination one must agree.’ 

Nothing is known of the identity of the 
Master E. S. Scholars place him in Strass- 
burg and in the neighborhood of Pasle; 
Dr. Max Geisberg, the great authority on 
this artist, says he was born before 1425 
and died in 1467, but even that much ac- 
curacy is dangerous. We do know that 
E. S. was the first engraver to sign his 
plates with his initials and the second to 
date his work (sometimes he is known as 
the Master of 1466-1467) ; that he owed a 


vidual character, the prominence given to 
genre detail, such as the archer stringing 
his cross-bow and the little dog yapping at 
the horse’s heels, present the exaggeration 
and exuberance, to say nothing of the pat- 
tern, of Northern art. 

E. S. was a master in the designing of 
ornament, as one may judge from his 
“Ornament with Women Fighting” * (see 
illustration). Here he is the true Gothic 
artist concerned with pattern and grotes- 
This noteworthy addition to the 


querie. 


“ORNAMENT WITH WOMEN FIGHTING’ ENGRAVING BY THE MASTER E. S. GERMAN, 


MID-FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 


great deal to the Master of the Playing 
Cards, who went before him, and that he 
contributed an amazing amount to the en- 
tire development of print-making. 

The great print “Saint Sebastian” (see 
illustration) shows him as an essentially 
German artist. The emphasis on_ indi- 

* William M. Ivins, Jr., Prints and Books, Har- 
vard University Press, Cambridge, 1926. 

* Max Lehrs, Geschichte und Kritischer Katalog 
des Kupferstichs im XV Jahrhundert, Vienna, 1915, 
IT. 224.155. Pl. 71. No. 179. Max Geisberg, Die 
Kupferstiche des Meisters E. S., Berlin, 1924, p. 
87. No. 113. Watermark: Bull’s head with rod 
and star. Lehrs: “Only seven or eight impres- 


sions known.”’ Collections: Bause and Keil 1859, 
Clement 1860, Count Yorck von Wartenburg. 


THE MR. AND MRS, MARTIN A. RYERSON COLLECTION 


Print Collection represents that all im- 
portant phase of German engraving. 

The “Saint Sebastian” illustrates Master 
E. S.’s next contribution to engraving: his 
consciousness of the problem of perspective 
and his very definite advance in treating 
that problem. He still has not mastered 
the difficulties of composition, but there 
is the beginning of a conception of design 
as a whole and a definite attempt to direct 
the lighting from a particular point out- 
side the picture. 


* Lehrs, IT. 381.308. Geisberg, opus cited, p. 134, 
Pl. 216. Lehrs: “Only four impressions known.” 
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“THE RESURRECTION” ENGRAVING BY THE 

MASTER OF THE BERLIN PASSION, GERMAN, 

FLOURISHED ABOUT 1450-1465. THE WIL- 

LIAM MCCALLIN MCKEE MEMORIAL COLLEC- 
TION 


Lastly, Master E. S. had a special im- 
portance in the development of technique. 
The earliest engravers used extremely 
delicate parallel hatchings to achieve their 
effects and so of course their plates wore 
down and the lines became faint after but 
a few impressions had been drawn. The 
artist had three choices: first, a very limited 
edition, if he were particular to print only 
so long as he got good impressions; second, 
resorting to van Meckenem’s unethical 
method of retouching, or third, changing 
the technique itself. The solution was a 
more vigorous method of cross-hatching. 
It took generations of artists to accomplish 
the complete change, but Master F. S. 
made the first considerable progress in 
technical experiment. In the “Saint Sebas- 
tian” he is still reminiscent of the Master 
of the Playing Cards in his use of flicking 
(short strokes made with a graver, notice- 
able in the lower left corner) but in the 
strong hatching of the “Ornament with 
Women Fighting” one may see the begin- 
nings of his innovation. 


The second engraver in the group, the 
Master of the Berlin Passion (fl. abt. 1450- 
1465), is also an enigma. A. M. Hind, 
of the British Museum Print Room, places 
him in the lower Rhine region and hazards 
Bocholt as a possible locality. Recently 
scholars have tentatively identified him as 
the father of Israhel van Meckenem but 
that relationship has yet to be proved. It 
is doubly interesting to represent this master 
with a print from “The Passion” which 
gave him his name. It is noteworthy that 
our impression is the only one known to 
Lehrs except for the one in the complete set 
owned by the Berlin Print Room. Our little 
“Resurrection” (see illustration) is a 
charming fifteenth-century conception. The 
perspective is somewhat faulty perhaps, 
and the composition somewhat cramped, 
but the delicate swirl of the pennants and 
the crisp folds of Christ’s mantle make a 
most pleasing pattern. 

The third of our fifteenth-century en- 
gravers is known by the initials B x G, 
though in many collections he is still cata- 
logued as the Master B. S. It was this 
mistake in the reading of the initials which 
led to the supposition that the artist was 
Barthel Schon, a fictitious younger brother 
of Martin Schongauer. The Art Institute 
now owns an impression of the print which 
dates the Master B x G, “Coat of Arms 
of Bernard von Rohrbach and Eilge von 
Holzhausen””’ (see illustration). It is 
known that the marriage of Bernard and 
Eilge took place in Frankfort in 1466 and 
that Bernard died in 1482; thus we can 
place B x G as working in Frankfort or 
thereabouts between the years 1460-1485. 
So much for facts. We also know that he 
was closely allied to the Master of the 
Amsterdam Cabinet, and our “Old Man 
and Woman at a Window” (see illustra- 
tion) is much in the manner of the older 

5 Lehrs, IIT. 84. 34. This particular impression 


is reproduced in Lehrs, p. 94. No. 250. Collec- 
tions: Paelinck 1860, Count Yorck von Wartenburg. 


®Lehrs, VIII. 212. 40. 
the Master of the Amsterdam Cabinet. 
a seventeenth-century impression. 

7 Lehrs, VIII. 205. 34. Pl. 225. No. 545. Water- 
mark: Gothic P. Lehrs: ‘Only five impressions 
known.” 
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master. Besides being a very beautiful im- 
pression, this latter engraving is an admir- 
able representation of the particular 
accomplishments of this artist. His skill 
as a draughtsman, his interest in Gothic 
ornament and his preference for genre 
subjects are all emphasized in this one plate. 
CrarissA D. FLINT. 


GOODMAN THEATRE 
Ts fifth production of the Members’ 


Series which is to open on Monday, 

February 11, and play through Fri- 
day, February 15, with a matinée on Thurs- 
day, February 14, is the work of the 
celebrated English playwright, St. John 
Ervine: “The First Mrs. Frazer.” 

Mr. Ervine is the author of a great num- 
ber of plays presented both in London and 
New York. He is responsible for the first 
great success of the New York Theatre 
Guild, to whom he gave the rights for the 
production of “John Ferguson”—a realistic 
play of the north of Ireland. 

“The First Mrs. Frazer” is a delightful 
comedy of family life—much family life in 
fact, since it concerns two successive wives 
of the same man, and perhaps even a third. 
The situation is in itself promising of con- 
siderable amusement, but the pleasure is 
greatly enhanced by the witty dialogue and 
the humorous vein in which the principal 
characters are conceived. 

The Members of the Art Institute who 
enjoy the productions of the Goodman 
Theatre will be interested to know that the 
Theatre has been honored by the invita- 
tion of the Chicago Historical Society to 
produce on Lincoln’s Birthday ““The Ameri- 
can Cousin’”—the play which was being 
performed at Ford’s Theatre in Washing- 
ton, the night President Lincoln was killed. 

The calendar of plays for the rest of the 
season is as follows: 

“The Head of the Family,” by Katherine 
Clugston—March 11th through the 15th, 
with a matinée on the 14th. 

“The Living Corpse” by Leo Tolstoy— 
April 22nd through the 26th, with a matinée 
on the 25th, and an additional play, not yet 
determined, to be given in May. 


“OLD MAN AND WOMAN AT A WINDOW” EN- 

GRAVING BY THE MASTER B x G, FRANKFORT, 

ABOUT 1460-1485. THE WILLIAM MCCALLIN 
MCKEE MEMORIAL COLLECTION 


The play performed on Saturday mati- 
nées of the Children’s Series during the 
first part of the month is “Sleeping Beauty” 
which has been running with great success 
during January. Later in the month it will 


be replaced by “Red Riding Hood.” 


“COAT OF ARMS OF BERNARD VON ROHRBACH 
AND EILGE VON HOLZHAUSEN” ENGRAVING 


BY THE MASTER B x G. FRANKFORT, ABOUT 
1460-1485. THE JOSEPH BROOKS FAIR 
COLLECTION 
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EXHIBITIONS 


present time the Print Department 

offers an exceptional opportunity for 
the visitor to review the history of 
Italian engraving from the earliest days 
of the niello prints of the first half of the 
fifteenth century down to the reproduc- 
tive engraving by Marcantonio Raimondi 
(c.1480-c.1530) and his pupil, Marco 
Dente da Ravenna (died 1517). Made 
possible to Chicago through the gener- 
osity of an anonymous lender, the col- 
lection excells in prints of rareness and 
quality. Seldom does the student of art 
have an opportunity of studying such out- 
standing examples of the two manners of 
Italian engraving. The “Broad Manner,” 
shown in the illustration below in which 
the shading is done with strong parallel 
lines, may easily be distinguished from 


ITALIAN ENGRAVING. At the 
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“THE TRIUMPH OF LOVE” BROAD MANNER 

ENGRAVING, BY AN ANONYMOUS MASTER OF 

FLORENCE, ABOUT 1470-1480. LENT ANONY- 
MOUSLY 


the “Fine Manner” of the ‘Prophet 
Haggai,” in which the shading is made up 
of fine cross-hatchings. The less technical” 
observer may simply take pleasure in the — 
magnificence of Pollaiuolo’s “The Battle” 
of the Naked Men” or in the grace of the i 
series of “Tarocchi” cards. Included in” 
the exhibit are subjects drawn from archi- 

tecture, landscape, genre, and Biblical his- 
tory and so varied is their execution and — 
so wide their range, that these prints more _ 
than repay careful or casual observation. ~ 
C. D. F. Galleries 14 and 16, Print De-' 


partment, closes March 15. 


IROSHIGE AND THE TOKAIDO ROAD. 
H The Japanese artist, Hiroshige, 
made his first series of prints of 
the stations on the Tokaidéd road shortly 
after his first journey over it in 1832. 
This series was succeeded by many others — 
on the same subject, but none excelled 
or even equalled these first impressions 
of that journey from the  shdgun’s 
capital to the capital of the Emperor, 
Kyoto. The Tokaidé was the chief of 
five main highways radiating from the 
city of Yedo and over it every year came 
many pilgrims and other travelers; but 
most important of all were the processions 
of daimyé or feudal lords with their re- 
tainers going up to the city to pay obeisance 
to the Shogun. This journey was a long 
one and necessitated many stops. There 
were fifty-three wayside stations dotted 
along this old road, bordered by pine trees, 
and here at the inns and post-houses the 
travelers halted for rest and refreshment. 
There is a great variety of interest in 
this series of landscapes. Some of Hiro- 
shige’s most famous designs are contained 
in the horizontal series usually called “The 
First Tokaid6.” Shono Pass in the wind 
and rain, Kambara in a quiet snowfall and 
Yui with the travelers expressing their 
delight over a glimpse of Fuji—all of these 
are familiar subjects often reproduced. 
Hiroshige had a good sense of humor when 
he depicted some of the inns themselves. 
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His experience at Goyu must have been 
strenuous, for he shows the poor wayfarer 
arriving in the village and being pulled 
vehemently by two servants from two rival 
inns, each trying to entice him to spend 
a restful time within. 

The interior of the inn at Akasaka is 
very pleasant. Everything is being done for 
the guest’s comfort. At Mishima, illus- 
trated, page 28, the traveler is being car- 
ried in a kago through the foggy atmosphere 
past the entrance to a temple. The im- 
pression is that of early morning. Fellow 
pilgrims pass by in dim silhouette, the torii 
and stone lanterns look like part of a stage- 
set in the unearthly mist and the whole 
scene is expressive of that calm and quiet 
which is so often characteristic of this 
great landscape artist. H.G. Gallery H5 
(Hutchinson Wing) through February and 
March. 


exhibition of Chinese textiles of the 

Ching Dynasty (1644-1911) has 
just been installed featuring robes recently 
presented to the Art Institute by Guy 
Mitchell, others given in the past by the 
Antiquarian Society, and a select group 
lent by Mrs. Guy Potter Benton. Some 
of the robes were undoubtedly made for 
use at the court in Peking, a city with 
buildings of scarlet walls, gleaming roofs 
of green or yellow tiles and white marble 
terraces rising from the gray stone pave- 
ments within encircling gray walls. At 
first the colors of the robes may seem 
garish and the designs dazzling, but against 
the gorgeous background of the Forbidden 
City these brilliant shades and patterns 
were by no means inconsistent. The 
Imperial five-clawed dragon appears on 
several of the coats, but the twelve Im- 
perial symbols reserved entirely for the 
Emperor’s use are to be found on only 
one robe in the exhibition." This garment, 
a detail of which is illustrated, is made of 
tapestry weave called k’o-ssu, a technical 


achievement in which the Chinese have 


* These symbols and many others are given in the 
excellent handbook Chinese Textiles, issued by the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, 1931. 


OF CHINESE TEXTILES. An 


DETAIL FROM CHINESE EMPEROR’S ROBE OF 

TAPESTRY WEAVE, LENT BY MRS. GUY P. 

BENTON TO THE EXHIBITION OF CHINESE 
TEXTILES IN GALLERY H9 


excelled for centuries. There is no paint- 
ing in the details on this garment, every 
slight gradation of color is made by a change 
of thread. 

The Chinese are amazing in the use 
of embroidery stitches, “painting with the 
needle” all sorts of intricate designs in 
delicate shadings against dark glowing 
satin backgrounds or on textiles of gauzy 
weave or soft damask in colors suggesting 
the fine porcelains of the court. Almost 
every type of stitchery is represented in this 
exhibition. The satin stitch combined with 
fine French knots called “Peking seed- 
stitch” is effectively used on the coat with 
the design of the “Hundred Antiques.” 
Fascinating patterns are done in couched 
threads or embroidered in the finest of 
stitches both Florentine and petit-point. 
Designs are also skilfully woven in brocad- 
ing or other weaves. H.G. Gallery Ho 
(Hutchinson Wing) Through February. 
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A RAMMA OR DECORATIVE WOOD PANEL USED IN 
PROBABLY SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 


TURE, 


JAPANESE ARCHITEC- 
GIFT OF THE ORIENTALS. 
(SEE ARTICLE ON PAGE 17.) 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS AND LECTURES 
WINTER PROGRAM OF LECTURES BY DUDLEY CRAFTS WATSON 
FREE TO MEMBERS OF THE ART INSTITUTE 


(Unless otherwise stated, the programs are given by Dudley Crafts Watson) 
Change of address—Members are requested to send prompt notification of any change of 
address to Guy U. Young, Membership Department. 
A. THE ARTS APPLIED ‘TO THE HOME 

Monpays, 2:30 P.M. REPEATED AT 8:00 P.M. Fullerton Hall. 

Fesruary 4—The Place of Needlework in the Home. (Dispiay). Grace Russell Scott. 
11—The Perfect Modern Home; the Living Room. 18—The Perfect Modern 
Home; the Dining Room. 25—The Perfect Modern Home; the Bedroom. 

Marcu 4—The Perfect Modern Home; the Studio Room. George Buehr. 11—The Per- 
fect Modern Home; the Sun Porch. George Buehr. 18—Important French 
Chateaux. 25—Spanish Taste in Furniture. 

APRIL 1—English Supremacy in Furniture. 8—The New American Furniture. 15— 
Flower Arrangements (a demonstration). 22—Gardens and Fountains. 29— 
Spanish and Portuguese Gardens. Rose Standish Nichois. 


B. EVENING SKETCH CLASS FOR NOVICES 
Monpays, 6:00 10 Fullerton Hall. 
Mr. Watson and Mr. Buehr. This is a class for those who have never tried to draw 
and a practice hour for accomplished artists. Sketching materials are supplied at a 
nominal cost. 
FEBRUARY 4 THROUGH APRIL 29. 


C. GALLERY TALKS IN THE CURRENT EXHIBITIONS 
THURSDAYS, 12:15 NOON, REPEATED AT 7:00 P.M. 

Fesruary 7—The Thirty-Ninth Chicago Artists’ Exhibition. George Buehr. 14—The 
Thirty-Ninth Chicago Artisis’ Exhibition. 21—The Thirty-Ninth Chicago 
Artists’ Exhibition. 28—WThe Thirty-Ninth Chicago Artists’ Exhibition. 

Marcu 7—The Thirty-Ninth Chicago Artists’ Exhibition. H. A. Simons. 14—Prints by 
the Impressionists. 21—Etchings by David Y. Cameron. 28—Fourteenth In- 
ternational Water Color Exhibition. 

APRIL 4—Fourteenth International Water Color Exhibition. 11—Fourteenth Interna- 
tional Water Color Exhibition. George Buehr. 18—Fourteenth International 
Water Color Exhibition. 25—Fourteenth International Water Color Exhibi- 
tion. Laura van Pappelendam. 

May 2—Fourteenth International Water Color Exhibition. George Buehr. 


D. THE ENJOYMENT OF ART 
THURSDAYS, 2:30 P.M. REPEATED AT 8:00 P.M. Fullerton Hall. 
Fesruary 7—Women in Art. Mary H. Buehr. 14—Moorish Art in Spain. 21—Christian 
Art in Spain. 28—Contemporary Spanish Artists. 
MARCH 7—Changes in American Taste (1895-1935). Daniel Catton Rich. 14—Paris. 
21—London. 28—Mountains and the Sea, by the Painters. 


APRIL 4—Mural Painters, Past and Present. 11—A Layman’s Appreciation of Art. Dr. 
George B. Lake. 18—Monsalvat. 25—Contemporary Mexican Artists. George 
Buehr. 

May 3—The Great American Loneliness, a Study of Our Native Psychology in Painting. 


Daniel Catton Rich. 


E. SKETCH:CLASS FOR AMATEURS 
FRIDAYS, 10:00 TO 12:00 Noon. Fullerton Hall. 

Mr. Watson assisted by Mr. Buehr. This class continues the work of the past four 
years but is also open to those who have never attempted self-expression through draw- 
ing. Criticisms are given weekly and home work is assigned and credited. Sketching 
materials are supplied at a nominal cost. Each class is a complete lesson. 

FEBRUARY I THROUGH May 3. 
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F. GALLERY TALKS ON THE PERMANENT COLLECTIONS 
FrIpAys, 12:15 Noon. 


FepruAry 1—The Children’s Museum. Helen Mackenzie. 8—Living Americans Represented. 


in the Permanent Collections. Stewart Leonard. 15—Our Great Collection 
of Primitives. 22—Early American Paintings. 
Marcu 1—New Accessions in the Oriental Section. Charles Fabens Kelley. 8—Our 


English Masters. George Buehr. 15—Our Italian Masters. 22—Our Dutch 


Masters. 29—Our Spanish Masters. 


APRIL. s—Our French Masters. 12—Our French Moderns. 19—Our New Masterpiece, 
“The Resurrection.” 26—Portraits of Importance. George Buehr. 
May 3—Landscapes of Importance. George Buehr. 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
Miss Heten ParKker—Head of the Department 
NFORMAL lectures on various subjects are offered by the Department of Education. 
I A ticket of twelve lectures for five dollars may be used for any of the series, unless 
otherwise stated. 
The following series of lectures will be offered during February, with Miss Helen 
Parker as instructor. 
THE CURRENT EXHIBITIONS. Mownpays at 11:00. Lectures in the galleries 
on the current exhibitions, supplemented by the permanent collections. 
PAINTINGS IN THE ART INSTITUTE. Mownopays at 6:15. Lectures in the 


galleries on the paintings in the permanent collections, and the current exhibitions. 


A SURVEY OF ART. Tuespays 6:30 To 8:00. The characteristics of the great 


art periods will be discussed with special emphasis upon the aesthetic viewpoint. in 
order to enrich the appreciation and increase the enjoyment of art. This is the second 
quarter of a two year course and will include the arts of the Romanesque and Gothic 
periods. Offers promotional credit for teachers. Fee for the 12 lectures $7.00. 

GREAT MASTERS OF PAINTING. Tuurspays at 6:30. The lives and works 
of some of the greater old and modern masters, in more detail than in a survey course. 
Among those included will be Watteau, Hogarth, Blake, Degas, Toulouse-Lautrec, 
Van Gogh, Gauguin, Whistler. 

OTHER EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES. ‘Talks in the galleries for clubs by 
special appointment. Instruction for school groups who wish to visit the Institute either 
for a general survey of the collections or for the study of some particular field. Guide 


service tor visitors. 


A GALLERY TOUR FOR CHILDREN EVERY SATURDAY 


The Children’s Museum announces a new series of Half-Hours in the Galleries for the 
children of Members, beginning February 16th and continuing through the spring, every 
Saturday at 12:30 P.M., starting each time from the Children’s Museum. Frequent short 
visits to the galleries are recommended as the most enjoyable way to become familiar with 
them. Beginning with the painting galleries in their new arrangement we shall little by little 
tour the entire Institute. These tours are recommended for children of eight years and over 
First tour—February 16th, 12:30-1:00. 


THE CHILDREN’S MUSEUM 


Miss Mackenzie's winter series of talks for children continues through February with 
the following subjects: February 2, Chinese Sculpture; February 9, Chinese Pottery and 
Porcelain; February 16, A Gallery Tour of the Chinese Galleries; February 23, Chinese 
Painting. These talks which are free to all children are given in the Children’s Museum on 
Saturdays from 9:15-9:50. They are especially recommended for children from eight years 
up through the high school age. 
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CLASSES OF THE JAMES NELSON RAYMOND LECTURE FUND FOR 
CHILDREN OF MEMBERS* 


+ SATURDAYS, 1:15 TO 2:00 P.M. Fullerton Hall. Mr. Watson assisted by Mr. Buehr. 

FepruAry 2—Special Sketch Class (10:00 A.M. to 12:00 Noon). 9—(No class). 16— 
Compositions in Line by the Masters (stereopticon). 23—Composing in Line 
(demonstration). 

Marcu 2—Tonal Masterpieces (stereopticon). 9—Composing in Tone (demonstration). 
16—Master Paintings of Color (stereopticon). 23—Composing in Color (de- 
monstration). 30—Latest Designs in Manufacture (stereopticon). 

APRIL. 6—Designing a Fabric (demonstration). 13—The Easter Story by the Master 
Painters (stereopticon). 2zo—Making an Easter Picture (demonstration). 27— 
The American Landscape in Art (stereopticon). 

May 4—Landscape Sketching (demonstration). 

*This class will meet at 1:15 (instead of 11:00 A.M.) beginning February 16th. 
+ Two additional classes for scholarship students selected from public Grade and High 
Schools respectively, Saturdays 9:30 A.M. and Mondays 4:00 P.M., a twenty-six weeks term. 


EXHIBITIONS 


November 15-March 1—Exhibition of Footwear. Gift of Mrs. J. Ogden Armour. 
Gallery Laa. 

November 21-March 1—Needlework Pictures by Mrs. Georgiana Brown Harbeson 
exhibited by the Needlework and Textile Guild. Gallery 41. Fans of many Na- 
tions. Gift of Mrs. L. L. Coburn, Mrs. Martin A. Ryerson, Mrs. Emily Crane 
Chadbourne, Miss Elizabeth Day McCormick and The Antiquarian Society. 
Gallery A6. Details of Architecture from Historic Houses in England and 
America. The Howard Van Doren Shaw Memorial. Galleries M4, a,b,c. Nor- 
wegian Tapestries by Olga Berger. Gallery A2. Peasant Furniture of Sweden 
and Bavaria. Gallery Ms. Bonader and Textiles of Sweden from the Florence 
Dibell Bartlett Collection. Gallery M6. 

December 1-March 15—Prints and Drawings given in memory of Charles Netcher II. 
Gallery 12. Etchings by David Young Cameron from the Clarence Buckingham 
Collection. Gallery 18. 

December 1-March 15—Prints by Edgar Degas and Edouard Manet. Gallery 13. 
Early Italian Engravings. Galleries 14 and 16. The Leonora Hall Gurley Me- 
morial Collection of Drawings. Gallery 17. 

January 23-February 28—Exhibition of Work done by Mexican Children in the Open 
Air School at Taxco under the Supervision of Tamiji Kitagawa. The Children’s 
Museum. 

January 25-March 10—Chinese Textiles, Brocades, Embroideries and Tapestry Weav- 
ings. Gallery Ho. 

January 25-February 14—Papier Découpé. Lent by Mrs. Walter S. Brewster. Por- 
traits in Wax from the collection of Mrs. A. E. Hamill. Gallery M6. Sampiers, A 
Loan Collection, under the auspices of The Antiquarian Society. Galleries Ar 
and A2. 

January 31-March 10—The Thirty-Ninth Annual Exhibition by Artists of Chicago and 
Vicinity. Galleries G52-G61. 

February 2-April 15—Japanese Prints by Ichiryisai Hiroshige from the Clarence Buck- 
ingham Collection. Gallery H5. 


RESTAURANT 


The Cafeteria and Fountain which serve beverages and light lunches are open every day 
except Sundays from 9 to 5 o’clock. Arrangements for parties and luncheons may be made 
with Miss Aultman. Members have 10% discount on ticket books. 
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THE SCAMMON FUND LECTURES 
Fullerton Hall, Tuesdays, at 2:30 p.m. For Members and Students. 
FEBRUARY 
5—Recital-Lecture on the Modern Dance. Diana Huebert, concert dancer. Miss 
Huebert will give a program of dances interspersed with comments on the 
evolution of modern dance forms. 
Three Lectures on “The Evolution of American Painting” by Dr. Oskar F. 
Hagen, Chairman, Department of History and Criticism of Art, The Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin: 
12—“The Generation of Romanticism:” Early Republican Scene and Scenery from 
Cole to Inness. 
19—“The Generation of Creative Seeing: Whistler, Homer, Ryder, Eakins, 
Duveneck, Chase. 
26—“Three Later Generations:” (1) Epicureans (The Contemporaries of Dew- 
ing, Alexander, and Sargent); (2) Realists (The Contemporaries of Henri) ; 
(3) Stylists (The Contemporaries of Kent, Benton, and Wood). 
MARCH 
5—Lecture: “Drawings by the Old Masters: Their System and History.” Prof. 
Hans Tietze, University of Vienna. Prof. Tietze will stress the unique 
quality of drawings by the Masters and their importance in the development 
of art. 
12—Lecture: “Persian Miniatures Under the Magnifying Glass.” Dr. Rudolf 
M. Riefstahl, New York City. The method of studying Persian miniatures 
in tremendous enlargement on the screen offers a new way of judging their 
quality and opens new sources of beauty. 
19—Lecture: “Homes of the New World.” Harold and Inez Cunningham Stark. 
A conversation in 1850 between Fredrika Bremer and Andrew Jackson Down- 
ing on the arts of the United States in the decade betore the Civil War. 
26—Lecture: “Art Museums, Present and Future.” Dr. Gustav Pauli, former 
Director of the Hamburg Kunsthalle. A discussion of art museums through- 
out Germany at the present time with comments on future tendencies. 


“MISHIMA STATION ON THE TOKAIDO ROAD” JAPANESE PRINT BY 
HIROSHIGE. THE CLARENCE BUCKINGHAM COLLECTION 
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